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CATCHING WHALES. 

The above picture represents the harpooner | 
in the act of striking a whale. The method 
of taking whales is described as follows in 
‘* Buffon’s Natural History.”” Every ship is 
proviged with six buats, to each of which be- 
longs six men for rowing the boat, and a harpoon- 
er, whose business it is to strike the whale with 
his harpoon. As soon as a whale is perceived, 
the boats are sent out in pursuit, and if either of 
them can come up before the whale finally de- 
scends, which is known by his throwing up his | 
tail, the hu: pooner discharges his harpoon at him. 
There is no difficulty in choosing the place where 
the whale is to be stuck, as some have asserted; 
for they only come up to the surface in order to 
spout up the water, or blow, as the fishermen term 
it, and therefore always keep the soft and vulner- 
able part of their bodies above water. As soon as 
the whale is struck, the men set up one of their 
oars in the middle of the boat, as the signal to 
their companions in the other boats, who immedi- 
ately hasten to their assistance. 

The whale finding himself wounded, runs off 
with prodigious violence. Sometimes he descends 
perpendicularly; at others goes off horizontally, 
at a small depth below the surface. The rope 
which is fastened to the harpoon is about two 
fathoms long, and properly coiled up, that it may 
be freely given out as there is a demand for it. 
At first, the velocity with which this line runs 
over the side of the boat is so great, that it is kept 
wet to prevent its taking fire; but in a short time 
the strength of the whale begins to fail, and the 
fishermen, instead of letting out more rope, strive 
as much as possible to pull back what is given out 
already, though they always find it necessary to 
yield at last to the efforts of the animal, to pre- 
vent his sinking their boat. If he runs out the 
two hundred fathoms of line contained in the first 
boat, more is added from the other boats, till 
sometimes the whole twelve hundred fathoms are 
run out; but this seldom happens. The whale 
cannot stay long below water, but again comes 
up to blow; and being now much fatigued and 
wounded, stdys longer above water than usual. 
This gives an opportunity to strike him again and 
again, till he is finally killed with long sharp lan- 
ces provided for the purpose. He is known to be 
near death when he spouts up the water deeply 
tinged with blood. When dead the whale is lash- 

ed alongside the ship, and the fat parts that con- 
tain the oil are cut out in Jarge pieces and taken 
on board, to have the oil tried out. 
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MERCY EVERYWHERE,.—A Tate. 
A cheerful fire threw its radiance on a circle | 


little heart to tremble, and the finger would be for | 
a moment pressed upon the lip as if to confine the | 
wish too benevolent to be granted, even by a par- 
ent’s love. At length one blast, more terrific | 
than the rest, swept through the trees, bending 
the young, and making the aged to groan be- 
neath its power. ‘*Oh, what a pitiless blast, 
Mother,” said Alfred, closing his book with a look 
of extreme anxiety. ‘‘It seems as if the very 
earth would be carried away.”’ 

** Are you hurt, my son?’’ said Mrs. Bidoe. 

** Hurt? why no, Mother; but I heard it.” 

‘** Well, but I hope you are not nervous.” 

‘*No, Mother; but don’t you think that this is 
a pitiless storm, and that that was a pitiless blast? 


Tam sure vou est think an 1? 

‘* Certainly not, my son,’’ said Mrs. Bidoe. 
‘* We are spared; and it was bid to spare millions 
of just such unworthy sinners as we are, and mil- 
lions too of tiny insects, too small to be seen by the 
human eye. No, that was not a pitiless blast—it 
was wrapped in the tender mercies of our God. 
‘* Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther, for mine 
eye pitieth,” is his word to every storm. My 
children, we may be sure that there is mercy in 
all the works of God.” 

‘*O mother,” said Marianne, ‘do you think 
that flies, and spiders and serpents are useful?” 
‘© Useful to themselves, and to each other,”’ said 
Mrs. Bidoe, ‘‘if not tous. The King Snake is 
very useful at the south, destroying every Rat- 
tle Snake it meets. Jt is often drawn into the 
gardens by the vines of the cucumber, which 
smell like the Rattle Snake, and as it is perfectly 
harmless, it is not feared, even by children. I 
have read of a Rattle Snake, too, that was, not 
only a protection to man, but the means of pre- 





paring the heathen for the preaching of the gos- | 
pel. God can make the wrath of man to praise | 


him??? ‘* Do, Mother, tell us about it,” said the 
little ones, gathering around her. 

‘* Count Linzendorf,” said Mrs. Bidoe, ‘‘ was 
a German nobleman who protected the good Mo- 
ravians when they were driven from Bohemia, 
built a village for them, and joined their church. 
In 1742 he was in this country seeking to estab- 
lish Christian churches among the Indians. He 
had heard much of the ferocity of the Shawanese, 
but was determined to visit them. Conrad Wei- 
ser, who was interpreter and agent, could not ac- 
company him, but introduced him to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack. Mrs. Mack could speak the Indian 
language, and trusting in God to protect them, 
the little band ventured forward, and pitched their 
tents a little below the town. The Indians met 
in council to consider what should be done; and 


Vol. IX. 


| various parts of the United States every year, and | zendorf had kindled a fire in his tent, and with no 
, delight in battling with these monsters of the deep. | door but a blanket, seated himSelf on his bed of 
| Many accounts are given of boats and even ships 
ithat have been destroyed with the men on board, 
_by these monsters, when they have become en- 
|raged and turned on their destroyers; but we 
have not room to relate them here. H. 


dry weeds to write. A large Ratile Snake, rous- 
ed by the heat, and wishing to enjoy it more free- 
ly, crawled into the tent, and passed directly over 
the leg of the Count without disturbing him. At 
this moment, those who were chosen to be his 
murderers approached. They saw his quiet look, 
they saw the Snake pass over him without offer- 
ing to injure him, and stretch itself near the fire 
before him, and they dare not lift a finger against 
one whom the Great Spirit protected. Ina few 
days Weiser arrived, and the poor Indians heard 


\of lovely children, too busily engaged in play, | the gospel, loved, and confided in the Count; 
| work, or books, to heed the wintry storm which and, what is more, many of them loved, and con- 
|was raging without, save that now and then a| fided in the Saviour. 
‘thought of the houseless poor would cause some | CY in every place on earth; perhaps, not for us, 


My children, there is mer- 


but for some helpless creature of God placed there 
to receive it.” E. L. E. 
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THE DRUNKARD’S SON, 

** Mother,—this bread is very hard-—why don’t 
we have cake and nice things, as we used to when 
we lived in the great house?—oh,.that was such 
a pretty house, Mamma,—and I did love to live 
there so; you made sweet music there, Mamma, 
with your fingers, when Pa would sing;—Pa used 
to laugh then, and take me on his knee, and say I 
was his own dear boy. What makes Pa sick, Ma? 
I wish he was’nt sick,—for it makes me raid 


WHC te wemeepe ~-- ab a P : pos ae 
George, go off to bed. Say, whenywill he get well, 
—and take me on his knee, and love me, as he 
used to? -But Ma, there is a tear in your eye— 
let me wipe it—there another comes—oh—anoth- 
er! did J make you cry these tears, Mamma? 

Hush, little innocent, you cannot stop your 
Mother’s tears, for they are the very overflowings 
of a fountain, filled with blighted hopes, anguish 
and misery. She cannot tell you ‘‘ when your 
Father will love you,” for alas! he is a drunkard. 

Iheard a beautiful boy scarcely four years old, 
lisping this to his mother;—and I pitied him from 
my inmost soul. His name was George Elwyn. 
His father was once rich and happy, and nearly 
idolized his little son; butin an evil hour,he began 
to sip the intoxicating cup; the habit had grown 
upon him, until the peace of his family was de- 
stroyed—and he atyrant. The beautiful house, 
in which they had lived, was now exchanged for 
a miserable cottage, in the suburb of the city, and 
little George doomed to be the companion of the 
indolent and vicious. 

I have known some little boys to laugh and 
point at another—whose father was intemperate; 
—some perhaps, may even now, be teazing poor 
little George. But do you know, how very wick- 
ed it is to do so? * They are not to blame for 
their father’s faults,—and you should not be so 
cruel, as to injure their sensitive feelings. Re- 
flect, they were once happy as you, but now have 
no protector—no one to direct their youthful steps 
in the path to Heaven. Christ said, “‘ relieve the 
oppressed,” and every good boy and girl, will pity 
those children, whose parents are intemperate, 
and treat them affectionately and kindly. I saw 
a boy once, come into the house, with eyes filled 
with tears, and burying his face in his mother’s 
lap, wish ‘‘ he had never been born.” A party of 
school bovs, had been snow-balling him, because 
he was the son of the drunken Smith. 


























The whaling business is very laborious and dan- 
gerous; yet there are a great many who go from | 


not believing that the white men had come to do 


them good, determined to destroy the Count. It | 


was a cool evening in September—Count Lin- 








Intemperance has made, dreadful ravages in our 
country—but good men have done much, to ar- 
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rest its progress; and we hope that the time will 
soon come, when a drunkard will be unknown. 
Every little boy and girl should pledge himself; 
never to taste the deadly cup; and I beg of you— 
never to be so mean, so cruel, and so unlike the 
blessed Redeemer, as to scorn those poor chil- 
dren, whose parents have become victims to the 
deadly cup. ADA. 





OBITUARY. 





PETER THOMPSON, 

AGED TEN YEARS AND THREE MONTHS. 
‘This interesting boy was a scholar of the 
Sabbath school attached to the middle Dutch 
church, New York city. And we record his last 
exercises in order to magnify the grace of God, 
and encourage Sabbath school teachers to perse- 
verance in fidelity to the souls of their pupils.— 
His teacher is one who is remarkable for his 
plain, simple, and earnest manner of speaking 
about the Lord Jesus Christ and his unspotted 
righteousness, to his pupils. 

Little Peter was remarkably quiet and still, 
until within twq weeks of his severest illness. 
Having asked for a pencil and paper, he wrote 
thereon these words: ‘‘ Death hath stings for wick- 
ed men!”’—He expressed an earnest desire to see 
his Sabbath-school teacher. He was asked why? 
‘* Because he isa good man,” said Peter, ‘‘ and 
I would like him to pray for me.” 

Mr. F., his teacher came and prayed with him. 
He was asked, ‘‘ are you willing to die?” He 
replied, ‘‘ Ah! I am not fit to die.” Mr. F., di- 
rected his young mind, with much simplicity of 
language, to the Saviour and his perfeet righte- 
ousness, as the only foundation of a sinner’s jus- 
fication in the sight of a just and holy God: and 
he entreated him not to trust in any thing he had 
done, or could do, to merit salvation; but to go as 
a poor helpless sinner to Christ,for righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. 


The next day, his disease stil increasing he 
asked his brother James, if he had prayed to God. 


‘<I beg you to do it,”’ said the child, ‘‘ and, re- 
member, you must pray from the heart.. And if I 


* should recover, you must all kneel down and pray 


with me.” After a pause, he added, ‘If you 
will not, I shall get Catharine to pray with me, 
for she is a Christian.”’ 

He talked much, and with deep solemnity to 
his widowed mother, and his sister Eliza. ‘I do 
hope,” he said, ‘‘ mother, that you will never for- 
get the words of my dying lips. O, mother, re- 
member to pray morning and evening, and read 
your Bible!” 

On the third day before his death, his mother 
found him at an early hour singing ahymn. ‘‘I 
am now so happy in my mind,” said the child, 
‘that I cannot but sing: I have been a great sin- 
ner, but I am relieved from the burden of my sin.” 

Being asked by a friend whether he now felt 
willing to obey the Saviour, and submit to his 
will to live or to die,,he replied with great ear- 
nestness, ‘* Yes.”’—‘‘ If you should recover,” 
said the friend to him, ‘‘ would you continue to 
love the Lord?” He replied, ‘I do believe I 
should; for my Saviour has been so good to my 
soul, I could never forget him.” 

The night before he died he spent in prayer. 
And when he was asked if he wished to live, he 
said, ‘‘ Just as the Lord pleases.”” He would 
frequently clasp his hands together, when suffer- 
ing great pain, and say, ‘‘O Lord Jesus receive 
my spirit into thy kingdom.” 

The morning he died, a friend asked his moth- 
er if he had slept any all night. She said, ‘‘ No.” 
*€ Yes, mother,” said the child, ‘‘ I have a little 
this morning: the Lord has been very merciful to 
me.”’ ‘* lam going to the Sabbath school,” said his 
friend to him, ‘‘ and my dear child we will remem- 
ber you.”’ This pleased and delighted him; and 
as his friend departed, he said, ‘‘ Remember me 
—do not forget me.” 


Such was his composure and deliverance from 


the fear of death, that a little before he expired, 


he gave directions about his funeral. He then! treated her to give herself to him. After a short 
breathed out these words, ‘‘O Lord Jesus, open’ pause she said, ‘‘O! that I could see Jesus! I 
the gates of heaven and receive me at thy right | would like to see his face, and see how he looks!”’ 
hand!” and having said this, he calmly breathed I told her, ‘‘ you will soon see him, only commit 





out his departing soul into his Saviour’s bosom 
without a struggle. , 

Such were the last exercises and the death of 
our dear Sabbath scholar. Glory be to the rich 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ! Amen.’ 





From the Pastor's Journal. 


AN AWAKENING DEATH-BED SCENE, 


"Twas midnight; the bustle of the city was 
hushed—men had mostly retired to rest, and I 
lonely in my room, was about to quit my studies 
for the night, when suddenly some person knock- 
ed at the front door. It was a friend, who brought 
me the message that his sister was at the point of 
death, in great distress of mind, and wished to 
see me. We hastened to the house, which was 
several squares distant, where I witnessed one of 
the most solemn and impressive scenes that my 
eyes ever beheld. We were conducted into an 
upper room where the sick lay. On entering the 
room, the first thing that struck me,was an assem- 
bly of about a dozen friends, who were nearly all 
bathed in tears! I cast my eyes into one corner, 
where stood a bed in which I beheld a delicate 
female writhing beneath the lashes of an awaken- 
ed conscience, as well as of the fears and pangs of 
death. As I walked up to the bed, oe of the 
friends told her, that ‘‘ here was the minister who 
had come to see her.’”?” Summoning up her re- 
maining strength, she turned round, and casting 
a look of the most intense anxiety at me, she 
grasped my hand. I shall never forget it, for it- 
was a dying grasp! ‘‘ Sir,” said she, ‘‘ what 
shall I do to be saved? My time upon earth is 
short, death is at hand, and something must be done 
soon!’ I immediately began to explain to her the 
plan of salvation through Jesus Christ, and di- 


rected her to him, as the only hove of perishing 
sinners. Alter listening to me for about ten min- 


utes with the most intense anxiety, to catch every 
word as it dropped from my lips, she heaved a 
heavy sigh, and said ‘‘ But dont you think it is 
now too late; I am afraid I have put it off too 
long! !”?. I was shocked; for verily the scene was 
enough to make the blood run cold in my veins. 
Involuntarily I ejaculated, ‘‘ My God, what shall 
I do, what shall I say to her!”’ I assured her of 
the Saviour’s ability and willingness to save all, 
even the vilest of the vile: ‘‘ him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.”’ I told her that 
even the dying thief applied to Christ for mercy, 
and was accepted. I directed her to follow his 
example, while I engaged with her in most fer- 
vently and earnestly imploring the mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ. After prayer, we sung 
the hymn, “Alas! and did my Saviour bleed,” 
&c. while she sighed and wept. I again spoke to 
her, and endeavored to fix her attention upon Je- 
sus as the friend of sinners, and especially of the 
distressed. After some minutes, she again an- 
swered in something like the following language: 





**O! but dont you think it is now too late? I have | 
had so many calls, and have neglected them, and 


I am afraid it is now too late! I had a friend, | 


your soul into his hands.” These were among 
her last words, and she became more composed 
and calm. It was now evident that death was ap- 
proaching, and the physician standing by, whis- 
pered into my ear, ‘‘ Death is working on her 
now.” She could speak no more; her lips began 
to quiver, her eyes stared, her cheeks grew pale, 
her pulse beat fainter and fainter, her breath be- 
came shorter and shorter, and the clammy sweat 
of death issued throbgh every pore. In a few 
minutes she. breathed her last, without a groan or 
a struggle. 

Beyond this point we trace the spirit no farther, 
nor venture to inquire for its doom. But we may 
appeal, dear reader, to you, and ask, if some 
dreadful disease were to overtake you and in a 
few hours, usher yuu into the presence of that Al- 
mighty God, who knows every thought of your 
heart, would you be prepared to meet him at his 
judgment bar, and give an account of the deeds 
done in the body? Say you, J am young, I en- 
joy the best of health? So was the woman, whose 
death I have just related. She was in the bloom 
and vigour of life, was always very healthy, pos- 
sessed an abundance 6f the good things of this 
world, was surrounded by gay associates and 
earthly pleasures, and had every reason to ex- 
pect future days of prosperity and happiness. 
But alas, how soon did the blooming rose of life, 
fade upon her cheeks, and every earthly enjoy- 
ment vanish! You are not too young, nor too 
healthy to die, and that very soon. But, say you 
again, J am no great sinner? I have never been 
guilty of any particular crime; I have alwavs re- 
spected the laws of God and man, and led a moral, 
honest, and upright life, and I have not much to 
repent of? Precisely such was this young we- 
man. Her character was indeed unusually good; 
not a cpat or blomish had cvtr stained it; she was 
amiable, intelligent, and virtuous; every person 
spoke well ofher. But O! how evil, how sinful, 
how polluted, and how unfit for heaven did she 
find herself upon her death-bed. Or will vou tell 
me that you are a professor of religion, a member 
of the Christian church, and perform all the du- 
ties of religion? I answer, so was this young 
woman. She was a member of the Christian 
church, she did profess to be a follower of Christ, 
and observed all the external duties of Christian- 
ity, but alas, felt in her hour of trial, the want of 
evidence of a change of heart; ‘‘the one thing 
needful.”” ‘She had the form of godliness,” but 
no proof that she possessed its ‘* pomer.”* 
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TEA TABLE-TALK.—Wo. 2. 

Well, Emma, you seem to be enjoying your 
tea very much—did it ever enter into your head 
how many hands the tea leaves must pass through 
before it is fit for use? 

No, mother, but I should like to know—won’t 
you tell us something about it. 

Yes dear, if you will be attentive. I have read 


who died some years ago, and upon her death-| that the tea plant is produced from seeds which 
bed she most solemnly warned me, not to delay |are laid in rows four or five feet asunder; but 
‘repentance. O that I had obeyed her dying ad-| their vegetation is so wncertain, that it is neces- 
|vice!’?. She then desired to be raised up in the|sary to sow seven or eight seeds in every hole. 
‘bed, which was done, while a death-like silence | The ground between each row is always kept free 
| reigned in the room, and every eye was fixed upon | from weeds, and the plants are not allowed to 
|her. She then addressed her friends in nearly | grow higher than for the leaves to be convenient- 
‘the following words: ‘‘ O! I beseech, I entreat | ly gathered. The first crop of leaves is not col- 
| you all that stand around me here, not to put off) lected until the third year after sowing; and 
repentance until you come into my situation! Is|when the trees are six or seven years old, the 
‘not this hard? Is not my case hard? ©! do not| produce becomes so inferior, that they are remov- 
| wait until it is too late!” It was too much! the|ed to make room for others. The color of the 
tender husband kneeled down by her bed-side, | flower is white and they resemble the white rose 
‘ready to sink from such a scene. Many of the| which grows so common among us,(your favorite, 
friends began to weep aloud. She was again laid; Emma.) These flowers are succeeded by soft 
| down in the bed, when I once more assured her | green berries or pods, each containing from one 
of the willingness of Jesus to save her, and en- to three white seeds. The leaves are gathered 
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ber. In the first gathering the leaves are small, | 
tender and unfolded, and of the most delicate 
color and delightful flavor, and have little bitter- 
ness. The persons employed do not pull off the 
leaves by handfuls, but pick them one by one, and 
are careful not to break them. 

Oh, mother, said Emma, how long it must take 
them, and how much do you suppose they get in 
a day, at that rate? 

Why more than you think, dear—from ten to 
fifteen pounds—but I suppose they don’t stop to | 
play, my merry little puss. ‘The Chinese have a| 
way of doing the thing that would just suit you. 
The branches grow upon great steeps, difficult to'get 
at, and the monkey you know is a very mischiev- 
vous creature and cunning withal, so they irritate 
the monkies—and they, out of revenge, tear off the 
branches which the Chinese collect, and strip off 
the leaves—so you see even monkies are some- 
times useful—and little girls ought to be much 
more useful than monkies, don’t you think so? 

But now if you'll listen, Pll tell you of the 
curled leaf, which comes to us for tea. After the 
leaves are all picked, they are put into wide shal- 
low baskets and placed in the air, wind or sun- 
shine, for some hours. They are then put on a 
flat cast iron pan, over a stove heated with char- 
coal. About half or three quarters of a pound of | 
leaves are thus heated at once, stirred about 
quickly with a kind of brush, and then hastily 
swept off the pan into baskets. The next process 
is that of rolling, which is done by men carefully 
rubbing them between their hands, 


from one to four times during the year, according 
to the age of the tree, but most generally the 
three gatherings are in April, June and Septem- 








Se 





‘*T have always been a sailor. My father was a!» Though he is in heaven, he sees and knows all 


sailor before me. My mother was a pious woman, | that you think, as well as all that you say or do; 


| soul. 





Oh, mother, I hope they keep their hands clean! | behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the | him? 
I hope so too—if they don’t, we are none the | sin of the world. 


and whenever I went on shore to see her, she! in the darkness as well as the light, he sees you. 


used to say a great many things to me about my You will not then, children, any more affront the 
I paid no attention to them, but lived as blessed God, by drawing near to him with your lips 
though I had no soul. I was a fool, as I said in| while your hearts are far from him? From this time 
my heart, ‘‘ There isno God.” Boldly did I pro-| will you not call upon him as your heavenly Fa- 
fane the name of Him who says, ‘‘ The Lord will | ther, with all the duty and love that becomes obe- 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” | dient children? He is a kind and tender Father. 
My frame trembles when I look back upon those | Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
days of sin and daring. It is a wonder that God | pitieth you. It is he who gives you every good 
did not cut me down in the midst of my course. | thing that you enjoy. It is his flax that clothes you, 
Most richly did I deserve the lowest place in the | and his corn that feeds you. It is he who pre- 
world of the lost. In the midst of storms at sea, | serveth you from a thousand accidents, healeth 
when the thunders and lightnings were abroad—!yvour diseases, and crowneth you with loving 
faint emblems of the wrath of God—and when far | kindness and tender mercies. And above all, he 
upon the mast, or out on the yards, in imminent | has sent his dear, his well beloved Son to redeem 
peril of being plunged into the deep, I have called | and save you; that you might not perish but have 
on God to curse my soul. Thus I went on from | everlasting life. Has your heavenly Father been 
year to year, seeing the worksof the Lord,and his | thus kind to you, and will you not love him? Go, 
wonders on the waters; and experiencing his good- | children, with all your wants to this compassion- 
ness all the while, till the year eighteen. This/ate Father: he heareth the young ravens when 
year I shipped under a pious captain, which I had | they cry unto him. Do you not want food to eat? 
never done before. He was a good man, and did | He who giveth food to the beasts of the field, will 
much for the good of his crew. He read the Scrip-| feed you also. Do you want raiment to put on? 
tures to us and prayed with us. Fora while I was He who clotheth the lilies of the field, will much 
unmoved. After some time, however, [began to) more clothe you. Your earthly parents may be 
tremble. The word of God convinced me of sin and | taken from you by death; but your Heavenly Fa- 
of righteousness and of judgment tocome. I saw my | ther hath said, ‘‘I will never leave thee, nor for- 
danger, and felt it too. My sins came up before | sake thee.’’ ‘‘ Can a woman forget her sucking 
me, and appeared as mountains that must forever | child that she should not have compassion on the 
separate me from peace and happiness. I was a!son of her womb? Yea, she may forget, yet will 
miserable man, and thought I must always be so. | I not forget thee.’” This is the kind language of 
At last I opened my heart tothe captain. He felt | your heavenly Father; and what should be your 
for me, and told me of the mercy of God in Christ | language towards him? Should it not be all duty 
Jesus, With tears in his eyes, he directed me to| and love? Can you be ata loss what to say to 
Can you ever forget to pray to him? Go, 


My heart broke. Tears of pen-| like his dear children,and say to him, Our Father 


wiser, you know, Emma!—Well, after this the | itence ran down my cheeks, my faith took hold on | who art in heaven, we thank thee, that thou wilt 
leaves are again put in larger quantities on the|the Son of God, as he reached out his hand to | permit us to call thee by that tender, that delight- 


pan, and exposed to heat, but only enough to dry | help me. 


them thoroughly without scorching. When this 
is done, the tea is placed on a table and carefully 
picked, and every imperfectly dried leaf is remov- 
ed, in order that the sample may look as well as 
possible. For some finer sorts of tea, the heated 
plates are not used, but the leaves one by one are 
carefully rolled into balls with the hands. Some 
people have supposed that the color of green tea 


is given to it by sheets of copper on which it is | drink. 


dried. The account whichI saw says that was a 
great mistake, for that metal was never used in 
the preparation of tea. 





| 


With all my soul I yielded myself up| ful name; we would come to thee with all that 
to him. He poured the oil of joy and peace into | duty, love and affection that becomes thy children. 
my broken heart; and bound up my bleeding! We are grieved that we should offend so kind a 
wounds. Yes, he spoke peace, perfect peace to| Father; forgive, we pray thee, the sins and follies 
my soul. I was born again. I felt that 1 was a| of thy children. 











new creature. With the cup of salvation in my 
hand, I called on the name of the Lord. My joy 
was full, and thus it has been, from that time till 
now. OQ! that all would come to the waters and 
Come to the wells of salvation, ye dying 
children of men.” 

Here he paused. His emotions were too great 
to permit him to go on. At that time the writer of 


Oh mother, said Charles, I’m glad you have | this was in his sins. The sailor’s words went to his 


told us; and now [ shall always think how much | heart. 


A few weeks after, he was standing be- 


trouble it is to prepare it for us, and what a long | fore the altar of God publicly professing his in- 


way it has to come before it gets to us. Won't 
you give me half a cup more, mother. 


as though I relished it better now. 





RELIGION. 


THE PIOUS SAILOR. 

It was a lovely night. All on board could say 
from the very heart, ‘‘ The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy work.”’ All sails were set; snd we were 
moving swiftly, as in a thing of life, on our way 
to Boston. George was on duty at the bows. I 
felt deep interest in him. I had heard his voice 
in prayer; and seen a Bibleinhis hand. Indeed, 
his whole manner was unlike that of any of his 
fellows on board the ship. As he was standing 
at his post on the watch, I went up to him rather 
abruptly, ‘‘George, are you not a Christian?” 
His countenance brightened in the light of the 
moon, as he looked me in the face; and I saw at 
once that I had touched a subject near his heart. 
a pious soul loves to speak of the goodness of God. 
With much emotion he replied,‘ I trust that I am; 
I think I can testify to the goodness of God in the 
gift of his Son for my own soul.”’ There was so 


much humility in his manner,and such an evidence 
of grace in his soul in what he said, thatI longed 
to know more of him. I asked him to tell me some- 





thing of his history, when he gave me this narrative: 


terest in the blood of Christ. In the judgment 


It seems | day he hopes to appear as a star in the crown of 


the pious sailor.—S. Rel. Telegraph. 





Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. , 

SERMON VI. 

** Our Father which art in heaven.”’ 

Will the great God who made all things, and 
who dwells in the highest heavens, permits us 
to call him Father? Yes; these are the words 
that he himself taught us. When ye pray, say 
Our Father which art in heaven. 

You have all, my little friends, been taught to 
say, Our Father who art in heaven: but have you 
been taught who this heavenly Father is? and 
what he has done for you, and what you must do 
to become his children? When you say Our 
Father, do you feel such a disposition as a 
child ought to feel towards a tender Father? Do 
you feel a reverence of him, and a desire to 
be his dutiful and obedient children? These are 
the dispositions you ought to feel towards your 
heavenly Father. And let me tell you, children, 
if you have never prayed in this manner, you 
have never prayed at all. To say the prayers 
only with your lips is not praying: you must pray 
with your heart, or it is no prayer. It is affront- 
ing*the blessed God to call him Father without 
loving him. 


MaTTrHew 6. 9. 





May we be holy, for thou art 
holy; and merciful as thou our heavenly Father 
art merciful. We come to thee for all that we 
want; for food and raiment; but above all, we 
pray for a heart to love thee more and serve thee 
better, that we may be fit to dwell with thee: in 
thy heavenly kingdom. 
HYMN. 

To God who reigns above the sky, 

Our Father and our friend, 

To him let all our vows be paid, 

And all our prayers ascend. 

*Tis he who claims our youthful hearts, 

He loves to hear us pray; 

By night we’ll think upon his love, 

And praise him every day. 

When we offend against our God, 

We’llask his pardoning love; 

T'was for our sins the Saviour died, 

And pleads for us above. 

With all the love a father feels, 

He pities and forgives; 

And though our earthly parents die, 

Our heaventy Father lives. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 
Infant Sabbath School Incidents. 
Breakfast sacrificed for the Sabbath School. On 

the first Sabbath of the present year, ( which it 

will be remembered was intensely cold,) the chil- 
dren were told to go directly from the school room 
into church. One little girl, five years old, said, 
with a bright and smiling face, which showed that 
she cheerfully made the sacrifice, that she might 
be present at her Sabbath school. ‘‘I am not 
going to meeting this morning, for my mother told 
me to come home and get my breakfast.”’ In re- 
ply to the question, ‘‘ Have you had no breakfast 
this morning?”’ she said ‘‘ No; I did not get up 
early enough to eat it before the bell rang, and I 











wanted to come to the Sabbath school so much 
































































Youth’s Companicn. 








mother said I might; but that I must come home 
after it was over.” 

Infant Benevolence. For more than a year the 
children had nearly supplied their Library with 
their own voluntary contributions. A few months 
since, it was proposed to them that, instead of 
giving their money to buy books for themselves, 
it should be collected in a box for some Sabbath | 
school at the West; if any wished, however, their | 
money should be appropriated as before. More | 
than three fourths of what has been given since, 
(and it is no inconsiderable sum, ) has been dropped | 
into the box for the West; and it is delightful to} 
see how cheerfully their bright and (to them) } 
precious cents, are saved for this blessed object. | 
One little girl had twenty-five cents, which she | 
had been collecting for a long time, and most of | 
which were given to her for singing. She carried 
them to her sister, one Saturday evening, and | 
asked her to take them and give her a quarter of | 
a dollar, as she wanted to carry it to the Sabbath | 
school, the next morning. 

** Well, P.,”’ said I to a little boy as he hand- 
ed me a cent, ‘‘ what shall I do with this? You 
say you had no library book last Sabbath because 
there was none for you. Had I not better keep 
this towards getting some?’’ ‘‘ No, no,” said he, 
‘* let it gc to those who have no books nor Sab- 
bath. schools.”’ 

Interesting Discussion. Three of the childien 
were heard earnestly talking together. As a| 
teacher came up to them, one referred it to her to 
decide the point in question. It was this, ‘‘ wheth- 
er we are required to give all or only a part 
of what we possess?”’ ‘‘ If,” said the child, ‘I 
have two cents, have I not a right to spend one 
for myself, if I give the other away?’’ The oth- 
ers thought it would be rather a privilege to give 
both away. ‘‘I have read in the Bible,” said 
W.., ‘‘of the poor widow who gave two mites, and 
the Saviour was pleased because she gave all that 
she had.” ‘‘ Well,’ said E., a noble minded 
colored boy, ‘‘ If I spend my money and eat it up, I 
am no better for it, but itis gone, and I had rather 
think at night, ut is safe in that bor.” 

[S. S. Visiter. 


| 





MISCELLANY. _ 








The Indian Mother. 

The following account, taken from Mather’s Mag- 
nalie, serves to show that the Almighty has not left 
himself without a witness, even among pagan nations. 

* Pummehanuit, an Indian of prime quality on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, and his wife, had buried their first 
five children successively, every one within ten days 
of their birth, notwithstanding all their use of powows 
and of medicines to preserve them. They had a sixth 
child, (a son) born about the year 1638, which was a 
few years before the English first settled on the Vine- 
yard. The mother was greatly perplexed with the fear 
that she should lose this child like the former; and ut- 
terly despairing of any help from such means as had 
been formerly tried with so little success, as soon as 


ed by Mr. Mayhew, to the Indians; which Gospel she 
readily, cheertully and heartily embraced, And in the 
confession that she made publicly at her admission in- 
to the Church, she gave a relation of the preparation 
for the knowledge of Christ, wherewithGod had in this 
remarkable way favored her. Her child, whose name 
was Japhet, became afterwards an eminent Minister 
of Christ. He was pastor to an Indian church on 
Martha’s Vineyard; he also took much pains to carry 
the Gospel unto other Indians on the main land, and 
his labors were attended with much success.” 
The Fisherman, 

I was some time since walking upon the wharf, 
where a fishing boat lay, and as I was passing and re- 
passing, the inaster was uttering the most tremendous 
oaths. At length I turned to him, and standing beside 
his boat said, ‘* Sir, I am unacquainted with your bu- 
siness. What kind of fishes are these?” He replied, 
«They are cod-fish.” ‘‘ How long are you usually 
out in order to obtain your load?” ‘* Two or three 
weeks,”” was the answer. ‘* At what price do you 
sell them??? He informed me. ‘ Well, have you not 
hard work to obtain a living in this way?” ‘ Yes, 
hard work,” said he. I inquired, ‘* With what do 
you bait these fish? ‘ With clams.” ‘ Did you 
ever catch mackerel?” ‘ Yes.” ‘* And I suppose | 
you bait them with clams, too.”’ ‘ Oh, no,” said he, 
** they will not bite at clams.” ‘* Then you must have | 
different kinds of bait for different sorts of fish?” | 
“ Yes.” “ Well, now, did you ever catch a fish with- | 
outa bait? ‘ Yes,” says he, ‘‘I was out last year, 
and one day, when I was fixing my line, my hook fell | 
into the water, and the — fool took hold of it, and I} 
drew him in.” ‘ Now, sir,” said I, “I have often | 
thought that Satan was very much like a fisherman. 
He always baits his hook with that kind of bait which | 
different sorts of sinners like best; but when he would | 
catch a profane swearer, he does not take the trouble | 
to put on any bait at all, for the fool will always bite | 
at the bare hook.’” He was silent. His countenance | 
was solemn, and after a moment’s pause, as | turned | 
to go away, I heard him say to one standing by him, 
** 1 guess that’s a Minister.” [Ch. Mirror, 











“ The Deuce.” 


*€ Calebs in search of a wife,” was compelled to take 
shelter from a shower, in a late pedestrian excursion, | 
under a hospitable roof in Connecticut. Here his at- | 
tention was fixed upon one of the fairest daughters of | 
New-England, whose dress and manners were such | 
as to correspond to her person. ‘‘ If the sou) and the | 
mind prove as fair as their habitation,” said he to him- 
self, ‘* why need I seek further?” At this moment, 
the words * The Deuce’ fell from her lips, and scatter- 
ed his iucipient air castle to the winds. ‘ True,” said | 
he, ** L. is not aware that The Deuce is synonymous 
with the Devil; but that one word shows that she is more 
familiar with low life and vulgar ideas than her ap- 
pearance would indicate; it will be of no use to make 
any further enquiries in relation to her. 

This incident is introduced for the moral it should 
convey. How often one ill-advised expression may 
change the whole future course of a person’s life— 
and how many young men aed young women allow 
themselves in the use of expressions, which, to say no- 
thing of their estimation in the sight of God, can in no 
case be of any possible advantage; but which may,when 
little suspected, degrade them in the opinion of persons 
whose esteem might have been of incalculable advan- 





she was able, with a sorrowful heart she took up her 
child and went gut into the field, that she might weep 


out her sorrows. While she was musing upon the in- | 


sufficiency of all human help, she felt it powerfully 
suggested unto her mind, that there is one Almighty 
God who is to be prayed unto; that this God hath cre- 
ated all the things that we see; and that the God who 
had given being to herself, and all other people, and 
given her child unto her, was easily able to continue 
the life of her child. eee ne this poor pagan wo- 
man resolved, that she would seek unto this God for 
that mercy, and did accordingly. ‘The issue was, that 
her child lived; and her faith in him who thus answer- 
ed her prayer, was wonderfully strengthened; the con- 
sideration whereof caused her to dedicate this child 
unto the service of that God who had preserved his 
life, and educated him, as far as might be, to become 
the servant of God. Not long after this, the English 
came to settle on Martha’s Vineyard; and the Indians 
who had been present at some of the English devoti- 
ons, reported that they assembled together, and that 
the man who spoke among them, often locked up- 
wards, This woman, from this report, presently con- 
cluded that their assemblies were for prayers, and that 
their prayers were unto that very God whom she had 


addressed for the life of her child. She was confirm-| the grandeur of thy heavenly 
ed in this, when the Gospel was not long after preach- thine eyes shed drops of thankfulness, that among alj 











tage. Perhaps Ccelebs in this case may have jndged 
too hastily; but the habitual use of one such expres- 
sion is not often a solitaty failing; and like a rock, 
| raising its head above the water, it seems to say to the 
curious navigator, ‘* Stand off ! beware of the shoals 
you cannot see,” Calebs Himself. 





Dairyman’‘s Daughter read by a Blind Girl, 


This tract has been recently printed, at the expence 
of the American Tract Society, in raised letters for the 
Blind. A short time since, one of the Directors of the 
New-England Institution for the Blind, had his heart 
thrilled by heariog a blind girl say: ‘‘ I was uneasy 
and could not sleep last night, so i gotup and took 
the Dairyman’s Daughter into bed—and spent two 
hours so happily! I can’t tell you how happily.” - 


Thy Father Calls, 

In one of the lately publishad sermons of Dr. Tho- 
luck, the eminent German theologian, he says: 

‘“« A voice rings in thine ears, ‘ My child, why hast 
thou not sought me?? Yea, from infancy up—first, 
when thou wast sitting in thy mother’s embrace, while 
she told you the story of the dear Redeemer; and then 














in thy boyhood, when in ort tae car thou gazest on 


his million of worlds he forgot not thee, poor child; 
and then in thy youth, when sin conflicted sorely with 
thee, and thou learndst the truth, ‘ he that trusteth in 
his own heart is a fool;’ every-where and all the way 
has thy Father’s voice cried to thee, ‘ Wherefore seek- 
est thou me not, for I am still thy Father!’ ” 





A Sweet Saying. 

** Never shall I forget the thrill of pleasure which 
the last sentence of a dear child, my nephew, excited 
in my mind. It dropped from his lips as he lay dying 
on my shoulder. He said, ** Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not:—that is a sweet 
saying, is it not, uncle?” He expired immediately, to 
know its sweetness! He returned from school in ap- 
parent good health, gathering strawberries at eight 
o’clock; and a corpse in my arms ct eleven the same 
night!”—Rev. Mr. Kilpin. 





The Stony Waste. 


I have seen a waste of stones, with scarcely any 
thing of soil amongst them. Yet even there, were 
one or two solitary flowers in blossom, ‘The wind 
had scattered there the seeds; the dews of heaven had 
fallen upon them; the little germs within had found 


| something wherein to strike root; and the plants had 


sprung up and flowered unobserved. Those plants 
shall wither there, and decay, and form a vegetable 
mould, the fit receptacle of other seeds, that shall 
spring up into other flowers, till the stony waste be 
covered with soil, and the soil with verdure and bloom. 
Thus are the seeds of the gospel carried abroad in- 
to heathen lands; thus are they fostered by the blessed 
Spirit of God; thus do they find in one or two happy 
hearts a soil wherein to strike; and thus do they spring 
up into the beautiful flower of a holy life. And thus 
do the holy life and happy death of every saint of God 
afford a precious help to the preached gospel}, and the 
soil hecomes deeper and the verdure extends further, 
till, according to the sure word of prophesy, the whole 
waste of heathen land be turned into “ the garden of 
the Lord.” Isa. li. 3. | [Emblems for the Young. 


The Sky Overcast. 

My child, dost thou grieve to see the blue heaven 
overcast with clouds? couldst thou weep at the pros- 
pect thus deformed with the driven rain? Yet these 
clouds ‘drop fatness,” (Psalm Ixv. 11.) and these 
** plentiful rains” refresh the earth “ when it is wea- 
ry;” (Psa. Ixviii. 9.) the verdure springs afresh after 
the shower, and the fields and woods become more 
bright and beautiful. 

Thus, too often, doth the Christian grieve when his 
prospects of happiness are overcast with trials, and his 
sky is covered with clouds and troubles. Yet those 
trials are his blessings, and those troubles are the 
showers that shall enrich him. Thus Jacob said, ** All 
these things are against me,” (Gen. xlii. 36.) and be- 
hold they were all ‘‘ working together for good to 
him.” Rom. viii. 28. : 
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From the Watchman. 
THE UNOPENED LETTER. 


In the fall of 1834, Artemas Bouteile, a beloved member of 
the Church in Waterville, Me. and recently a student in Wat- 
erville College, left his father’s house in feeble health, hoping 
to be restored by the mild airs of a southern elime. But early 
in September, 1835, he died at West-Feliciana, Mi., aged 21 
years. On the morning of the day in which he died, a letter ar- 
rived from his friends at home. On being informed of it 
by his attendant, he said—‘“ Lay it aside.’? He was too fast 
failing to hear its contents. It was laid aside and never open- 
ed, till his spirit had ascended to heaven. 


Month after month, the sickly youth wasted and pined away, 
Far from the kindred friends who in his heart’s affections lay ; 
He left the cherished joys of home to seek a milder sky, 

That waning health might be restored ; but left that home—to 


The wintry tempests came and passed; the spring flowers 
shed their bloom, 

And summer shone in gorgeousness around his future tomb ; 

The glimmering hope was in the breast of those who loved him 


ell, 
That in their own endeared abode, at home, he yet might 
well. 


That glimmering bope was like the light the autumn eve 
brings on— 

Serene and beautiful, but brief—too quickly fled and gone ; 

°T was in the earliest days in which the leaf begins to wither, 

The joyous hope and life itself faded and fted together. 


Silent and feeble lay the youth, while ebbed the living tide— 
Strangers were all, save one, who sat attentive by his side ; 
A letter came from those he loved—written with hearts of joy— 
A letter full of tenderness, sent to their darling boy. 


‘ Lay it aside,’ he said, as life its sands was spending fast ; 
Heaven’s hely hope shone in his soul—earth from his memory 


passed . 
That letter—it was Jaid aside—affection’s anxious token ; 





ather’s mansions, and 


The sainted spirit rose to God—the seal remained —— 
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